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Christ  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 


bv  s  A  I  \'  A  »  o  R  I)  A  i  I  14 


Photographs — postcards,  in  colour  and  in  black  and 
\^  hite,  and  reproductions  of  the  painting  (for  details 
see  inside  back  cover»,  are  now  available  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Ciallerv  bookstall  or  by  post. 

Hinders  for  vols.  I  and  II  ot  the  Siottish  Art  Rci/eii 
(2/-  each)  also  on  sale. 


EDITORI.AL 

HF  aecjuisition  of  the  paintintj,  Christ 
of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  bv  Salvador  Dali, 
has  given  rise  to  a  verv  considerable 
amount  of  discussion — relevant  and  irrelevant 
— reverent  and  irreverent.  In  making  this  a 
special  Salvador  Dali  number  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  on  record  the  facts.  These  mav  or 
may  not  present  sufheient  justiheation  for 
the  unanimous  tlecision  arrived  at  bv  the 
Citv  Council.  Probablv  the  best,  and,  ultim¬ 
ate!  v,  the  most  coherent  judges  are  still  in 
the  nurserv. 

In  1891  the  purchase  of  the  Portrait  oJ 
Thomas  Carlyle  bv  j.  .McNeill  W’histler  raised 
similar  stf)rms  of  protest.  .Manv  ill-informed 
accounts  of  the  procedure  followed  on  that 
occasion  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
published.  It  was  not  until  1905 — fourteen 
years  after  the  event — that  the  true  storv  was 
told  bv  an  active  participant,  (^n  this  occasion, 
therefore,  we  are  at  least  up-to-date. 

Reiving  on  the  evidence  of  newspaper 
reports,  conversations  and  correspondence, 
we  have  calculated  on  an  interest  covering  a 
wide  range  of  aspects — historical,  biographical, 
critical,  Hnancial  and  spiritual.  At  the  same 
time  we  retain  a  svmpathetic  regard  for  the 
view  of  Berenson — “W'e  should  feel  the 
work  of  art  and  let  it  exhale  suggestions, 
notions,  dreams.  We  do  not  want  to  know- 
some  storv,  or  some  doctrine,  which  may 
have  excited  the  artist  but  which  his  art 
could  not  express.  What  he  could  bring  off 
is  all  that  interests  us.” 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  our  special 
Dali  number.  Lvidentlv  we  underestimated 
the  degree  and  extent  f)f  the  public  interest 
in  the  picture — an  interest  which  appears 
to  be  growing.  It  is  much  too  soon  for  a 
summing  up  and  the  case,  therefore,  is 
continued. 


I 


j.  1).  K  i;  I  I  V 


RHCHNT  HISTORY  — I 


Thi  ac(|lli^iti()n  ot  SaKador  Dali  " 
The  Chri'it  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  ^^a^ 
initiated  In  a  tedephono  call, 
riie  Director  telephoned  me  one  e\ening 
on  hi''  return  from  London.  He  had  •seen 
Dali’*^  exhibition  at  the  l.ete\re  Gallein 
and  had  been  deeply  impressed  In  Dali’s 
paintin'!  Ic  Christ.  He  had  brought  with  him 
a  phototjraph  ot  the  painting  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  ot  the  drawing  (see  page  which  had 
ser\ed  as  a  sketch  tor  part  ot  the  major  work, 
the  drawing  was  priced  at  I250  and  t)r. 
Honevman  wondered  it  the  .Art  Galleries 
Committee  would  consider  its  purchase. 

It  transpired  that  the  painting  was  available 
tor  purchase,  hut  the  asking  price  was 
£.12,000.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  it  a 
public  Gallery  was  interested,  the  artist 
would  accept  a  lesser  sum. 

W’e  agreed  that  Glasgow  had  done  nothing 
courageous  in  the  matter  of  buying  a  picture 
since  it  had  purchased  the  portrait  ot  Thomas 
Carlyle  In  W  histler. 

The  tollowing  dav  a  caretui  examination  ot 
the  photographs  took  place,  and  we  agreed 
that,  it  tinances  were  available  tor  the  purchase, 
we  should,  as  a  lust  step.  endcMvour  to  bring 
the  lecture  to  Glasgow  tor  inspection  hv  the 
Committee. 

Consultations  with  the  City  Chamberlain 
conhrmed  that  the  1901  I  xhihition  .Art  Lund 
could  he  drawn  upon,  and  the  transport  ot 
the  picture  to  Glasgow  was  arranged. 

The  painting  was  going  to  Spain  and 
Switzerland  for  exhibition  and  was  available 
to  us  tor  only  24  hours.  .A  special  meeting 
ot  the  Committee  was  held  in  the  Satinwood 
Salon  in  the  Citv  Chambers.  The  untramed 
painting,  set  into  an  upright  packing  case, 
stood  on  the  tioor.  It  was  immediately 
evident  that  the  painting  had  the  eftect  of 
stirring  hitherto  unknown  depths  in  the 
emotions  ot  many  who  \iewed  it. 

.As  Convener  I  dealt  with  the  linancial 
aspects  ot  the  proposal,  but  ventured  the 


opinion  that  no  one  should  discount  the 
possibility  that  the  painting  might,  some  dav, 
be  acclaimed  as  one  ot  the  masterpieces  ot 
the  world. 

The  Director  dealt  with  the  merits  ot  the 
paintingand  the  artist’s  recortl  ot  achievement. 
He  expressed  the  view  that  it  Glasgow 
accjuired  the  painting  it  would  enhance  still 
further  our  reputation  ot  possessing  an 
enterprising  and  important  Gallery.  The 
Committee  agreed  unanimously  that  negoti¬ 
ations  for  the  purchase  ot  the  painting  should 
proceed. 

It  is  known  now  that,  after  various  negoti¬ 
ations  including  these  pertaining  to  foreign 
exchange,  the  Corporation  approved  unani¬ 
mously  ot  its  purchase  at  a  price,  including 
copyright,  ot  £.S,2oo. 

When  the  price  vvas  revealed  a  minor 
storm  broke  out.  No  living  artist  was  entitled 
to  receive  such  a  high  price.  The  Corpor¬ 
ation  should  have  utilised  the  money  to 
encourage  struggling  artists.  Dali,  a  char¬ 
latan  thriving  on  sensation,  had  landed  a  large 
tish.  On  the  other  hand,  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulation  arrived  trom  many  places.  Dali 
stated  that  he  believed  the  painting  to  be  his 
masterpiece.  Recpiests  for  jihotographs  arrived 
continually.  Relerences  to  the  painting  were 
made  trom  pulpits.  Some  critics  in  the  South 
who  had  dismisseil  the  painting  lightly  were 
beginning  to  wonder  il  they  should  not  have 
thought  more  deeply  before  they  wrote. 

The  painting  will  be  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy.  Requests  will  come  lor  permission 
to  exhibit  it.  Reproductions  will  find  their 
wav  into  many  homes.  .All  these  things  will 
happen,  but,  as  the  painting  hangs  in  its  own 
special  place  in  the  Glasgow  Gallery,  it  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all  who  see  it 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
world  except  through  the  labour  and  sac- 
rihee  ol  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  active. 


RHCHNI  HISTORY— II 


Thf  exhibition  in  london  last  Docenihor 
of  recent  paintiiiijs  hv  Salvador  Dali 
was  so  constantly  crowded  that  it  was 
difficult  to  view  the  works  with  anv  decree 
of  comfort.  But  there  was  some  compensation 
in  heinu  able  to  tvhserve  the  crowd  and  in 
listening  to  the  comments.  Chiet  interest  was 
centred  on  l.c  Christ.  The  paint  was  hardiv 
dry — the  artist  evidently  had  undergone  a 
period  of  concentrated  energy  to  complete 
it  in  time. 

Becollectinu  the  Dali  exhibition  of  19J6 
(see  paue  21)  I  was  especially  interested  in 
whatever  changes  misjht  have  taken  place 


in  the  nature  ol  Dali’s  mental  excursions  and 
the  symbols  arisino  therefrom.  But  mv 
attention  was  constantly  bein<»  drawn  to  the 
lartje  painting  ot  the  Crucified  figure  ot  Christ 
with  the  C'n>ss,  suspended  in  mid-air,  above 
a  placiil  sea  <vr  lake.  I  was  strangely  m«)ved  bv 
it  and  began  immediatelv  to  suspect  mv 
reactions.  To  be  taken  in  bv  a  trick  is  an 
attront  to  one’s  sell  respect,  and  there  is 
little  enough  reassurance  in  observing  that 
others  are  being  fooled  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  heading  for  the  detached  attitude  of 
the  “experienced  observer’’  I  was  pulled  up 
bv  the  effect  the  painting  appeared  to  have 


Rctcm  Histon  — II 
(Later  Dali  replied  to  mv 
query  on  the  point  with 
this:  “The  analogy  to  the 
\’irgin  ot  the  Rocks  hv 
Leonardo  is  very  interesting, 
tor  it  is  one  ot  the  Master¬ 
pieces  which  has  stirred  me 
deeply.  Nevertheless  when 
1  painted  mv  Christ  1  did 
not  consciously  think  ot 
Leonardo  hut  ot  Zurharan.’’ ) 

The  link  with  Leonardo 
has  been  noted  hv  many 
critics  —  e.Ji.  James  Thrall 
Sobv:  “Dali’s  recent  works 
also  testify  that  his  admir¬ 
ation  for  Leonardo  has  not 
been  merely  ideological  .  .  . 
Leonardo’s  technical  in- 
tluence  on  Dali’s  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  in  certain  cases  un¬ 
mistakable.’’ 

Still  puzzled  I  returned  to 
the  painting  and  the  crowd. 
My  chief  difhcultv  was  how 
to  reconcile  the  theme  with 
Dali’s  philosophy  ot  art  and 
public  utterances  as  I  re¬ 
membered  them.  It  became 
clear  that  1  had  been  out  of 
touch  with  recent  develop¬ 
ments  and  that  there  was  less 
reason  for  surprise  or  doubt 
concerning  Dali’s  motives 
or  integrity.  The  painting 
seemed  out  ot  period :  a  piece 
of  unashamed  romanticism 
in  an  age  ot  eclectic  classi¬ 
cism.  This  started  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  a  triend  who  had 


on  the  steady  stream  of  spectators.  I  got  out  pushed  his  wav  out  ot  the  crowd  in  my 

to  try  to  hml  some  place  tor  a  spell  of  quiet  direction.  Recollecting  T.  S.  Hliot’s  obser- 

thinking.  vation  that  the  terms  classical  and  romantic 


The  general  colour  scheme  of  the  painting  are  literary  terms  belonging  to  literary  politics 

was  faintly  reminiscent.  An  hour  later,  in  the  I  knew  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  would 


National  Gallery,  the  \ague  memory  was 
retreshed.  The  l  irijin  of  the  Rocks  by  I  eonardo 
da  Vinci  must  surely  have  been  in  Dali’s  mind. 


be  reached.  How  ever  my  line  of  thinking  was 
related  to  Roger  Fry’s  hypothesis:  “I  call 
romantic  any  work  of  art  which  to  produce 


\ 
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Recent  Histon — II 

its  offi'ct  counts  on  the  a^sociation  ot  ideas 
which  it  sets  up  in  the  mind  ot  the  spectator. 

I  call  classical  the  work  which  to  proxoke 
emotion  depends  on  its  own  formal  f)rean- 
isation.” 

W  hat  was  the  purpose,  it  anv,  behind  Dali’s 
painting?  Was  it  propaganda  such  as  1  had 
ohser\ed  in  the  Ll.S.A.  and  in  Italv,  adum¬ 
brating  that  humanitv  can  onlv  Hnd  the  answer 
to  the  problems  set  hv  communism  and 
materialism  in  the  Christian  ethic?  Was  it 
satirical?  Was  the  peacetul  setting  and 
placidity  of  the  lake  ( ?Lake  ot  Galilee)  a 
pointer  to  the  “Prince  ot  Peace”  or  was  it 
plain  sermonising  as  in  the  earlv  davs  of  church 
|)atronage  of  the  Arts,  e.g.  “If  I  he  lifted 

up 

Somebody  afterwards  reminded  me  ot 
Beethoyen’s  letter  to  Hans  Nageli  concerning 
the  .Mass  in  1),  “.My  chief  object  in  the  com¬ 
position  ot  this  Grand  .Mass  was  to  awaken, 
and  deeply  impress,  religious  feelings  both  in 
the  singers  and  the  hearers.” 

Two  more  cjuestions  emerged.  .May  not  the 
content  of  a  picture  have  an  aesthetic  yalue 
in  its  own  rights,  apart  from  the  added  \alues 
giyen  it  by  the  artist  in  pictorial  or  formal 
language?  .And  do  we  need  to  bother  our- 
seKes  with  the  man  concealed  behind  the 
artist? 

Dali’s  Chriu  was  an  art  ewent,  hut  Glasgow 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  ewents  at  fantastic- 
prices.  So  what  about  the  reasonably  priced 
drawing?  One  other  consideration  may  ha\e 
intluenced  the  trend  ot  my  end  ot  the  tele¬ 
phone  con\ersation  referred  to  by  J.  D. 
Kelly,  then  Citv  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of 
the  Art  Gallery  Committee.  In  an  article  on 
.Museum  Publicity  contributed  to  Museum 
(LI.N.E.S.C.O.,  February,  1951)  I  had  taken 
as  mv  te.xt  the  following  passage  from  a 
leader  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  ( 2  5th 
.August,  1950):  “But  if  culture  is  not  to 
perish  utterly  within  measurable  time  the 
museum  and  art  galleries  must  learn  how  to 
draw  the  public  to  them  as  willingly  and 
regularly  as  it  now  flocks  to  cinemas  and  fun¬ 
fairs.”  Wdien  the  painting  was  rushed  to 


Glasgow  tor  ins|H'ction,  the  reaction  of  a 
fair  cross-section  of  the  public,  as>emble<l 
hurriedly  in  the  City  Chambers,  was  remark¬ 
able.  We  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  sort  them  out  into  extroeerts 
ami  introeerts.  lnd>.ed  the  range  of  personal 
opinions  on  the  painting  was  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  our  philosophers,  psychologi>ts, 
art  critics  and  historians  should  rejoice  in  the 
experimental  material  which  now  awaits 
them. 

The  subse(|uent  history,  with  the  light  and 
shade  ot  controeersy,  belongs  to  the  news- 
cuttings  book— cjuite  a  \olume.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  fact  in  the  whole  business 
was  that  from  the  first  step  through  sub¬ 
committee  and  committee  stages  to  the  final 
decision  by  the  Corporation,  there  was 
complete  unanimity.  Chief  credit  tor  this 
must  be  given  to  Chairman  j.  D.  Kelly. 

FHHI  ING  AND  I AITH 

“Be  guided  by  feeling  alone.  We  are  onlv 
simple  mortals,  subject  to  error;  so  listen  to 
the  advice  of  others,  but  follow  onlv  what 
you  understand  and  can  unite  in  your  own 
feeling.  Be  Hrm,  be  meek,  but  follow  your 
own  convictions.  It  is  better  to  be  nothing 
than  an  echo  ot  other  painters.  I'he  wise  man 
has  said:  When  one  follows  another,  one  is 
always  behind.  Beauty  in  art  is  truth  bathed  in 
an  impression  received  from  nature.  I  am 
struck  upon  seeing  a  certain  place.  While  I 
strive  for  a  conscientious  imitation,  1  yet 
never  for  an  instant  lose  the  emotion  that  has 
taken  hold  of  me.  Reality  is  one  part  ot  art; 
feeling  completes  it  .  .  .  Before  anv  site  and 
any  object,  abandon  yourself  to  your  first 
impression.  If  you  have  really  been  touched, 
you  will  convey  to  others  the  sincerity  ot 
your  emotion.” — cokot. 

“The  power  of  painter  or  poet  to  describe 
rightly  what  he  calls  an  ideal  thing  depends  on 
its  being  to  bim  not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  thing. 
No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  work  well  but 
either  from  actual  sight  or  sight  ot  faith.” 

- RUSKI.N. 


LHTTHR  FROM  FATHFR  \\  BRUNO  DF  JKSUS-MARIH 

lather  Bruno  writes  as Jollows  (translated from  typescript  in  French): 


The  Christ,  drawn  hv  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  was  photographed  at  mv  request 
at  Avila,  and  reproduced  in  mv  Biog¬ 
raphy  ot  the  Saint  with  the  following 
explanation : 

“On  one  occasion  when  he  was  contem¬ 
plating  Christ’s  dolorous  cross,  the  CruciHed 
One  appeared  to  him  in  a  corporeal  vision, 
covered  with  wounds  and  hlood.  His  hones 


dislocated,  in  the  utter  disligurement  to  w  hich 
His  executioners  had  reduced  Him.  When 
John  recovered  from  his  ecstasy,  he  made  a 
sketch  (with  a  sort  of  Indian  Ink)  which  is  now 
venerated  in  the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  paper,  about  Hve  inches  long,  is  cpiite 
yellow  .  .  .  The  Ac/ermu,  whose  three  hundred 
year  old  account  possesses  real  interest,  says, 
‘People  with  a  good  knowledge  of  painting 


SOURCES  OF  INSPIR.ATION 


“  The  picture  " ,  surs  Dali,  "was  inspired  h\  the  drawing  made  of  the  Crucifixion  hj  St.  John  oj  the  Cross. 

In  the  course  of  tracincj  this  drawing  tve  ha\e  been  greatly  helped  b\  a  number  •.oj  people,  especially  by 
l  ather  P.  Bruno  de  Jesus- Marie,  Director  of  Carmelite  Studies,  Paris.  Father  Bruno's  account  oj  the  lije  and 
times  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  i»d5  published  in  Paris  in  19:9.  .In  Fn^lish  translation  with  a  foreword  b\ 
Jaccjues  Maritain  itus  published  in  London  in  1936. 


CKUCinxioN  (hk 


ST.  JOHN  OF  TMI  CROSS 


\ 


^soiiuet  of  Impirotion 

li.i\o  praised  tlu'  \%<)rk  and  tliink  it  was  won¬ 
derful  that  the  \’enerahle  lather,  who  was 
ignorant  ol  the  rules  ol  art,  drew  this  tiaure 
so  skiltullv’,” 

W  hen  towards  the  end  of  the  war  Bernard 
Champitrneulle  introduced  me  to  Jose-Maria 
Sert,  the  latter  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
drawintj.  Rene  Huvsrhe  (then  Director  of  the 
Louvre)  expressed  the  feelinsjs  of  Sert, 
coupled  with  his  own,  in  Espj^nc  .\t\sti^uc 
(Arts  et  Metiers  Graphiques,  194b,  p.  113). 

‘St.  John  of  the  Cross  departed  from  the 
accepted  representation  to  which  all  artists 
are  hound  hv  the  traditions  of  their  own  age. 
His  Crucified  Christ  breaks  clean  through  the 
art  of  his  time.  He  ignores  the  rules  and  the 
limits  of  the  contemporary  vision;  he  is  not 
dependent  on  the  visual  approach  used  in  his 
own  century;  he  depends  only  on  the  object 
of  his  contemplation  .  .  .  the  vertical  per- 

STHAD  11.  STHAI)-I  I  I  IS 

S  T.  j  O  H  N 

IN  order  to  link  in  our  own  minds  the 
inspiration  which  Salvador  Dali  derived 
from  the  drawing,  it  may  he  of  help  to 
make,  or  renew  our  acquaintance  with 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  himself. 

The  relevant  aspects  of  the  Hgure  upon 
which  we  wish  to  throw  some  light  are  those 
of  religion,  and  art — conceived  as  a  power 
of  expression — for  St.  John  of  the  Cross  was 
an  artist  in  words,  Ixnh  in  prose  and  poetry. 
But  first  and  foremost  he  was  a  “religious” 
(and  a  Religious  in  the  sense  that  he  sought 
to  unite  himself  with,  to  hind  himself  to, 
Cod).  Not  all  “religious”  (persons)  arc 
Saints,  though  many  are  saints,  hut  Juan  de 
Yepez  y  .Mvarez  hecame  not  only  a  Saint  hut 
is  honoured  hv  the  title  of  Doctor  of  the 
Church. 

The  scene  or  setting  in  our  mind’s  eve  in 
which  we  place  this  Spanish  Carmelite  Friar 
— he  was  horn  in  1  ^42 — is  Furope  in  the 


spective,  hold,  almoNt  \iolent,  emphasised 
hv  the  light,  through  which  he  realises  his 
Crucified  Christ,  has  no  counterpart  in  con¬ 
temporary  art.’ 

‘Should  this  Christ  he  seen  vertically?’ 
asks  Huyghe  (I  rememher  that  josc-.Maria  Sert 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment).  ‘He  conceives 
the  drawing  as  a  horizontal  composition’, 
continues  Huvghe.  ‘f^is  power  of  originality 
is  then  redoubled;  the  Cross  is  inclined  like 
a  crucihx  presented  to  the  lips  of  a  dying  man. 
This  explains  why  Christ  is  detached  from 
flis  support,  arms  stretched  until  they  are 
almost  wrenched  away  from  it;  and  the  head 
downwards.  He  leans  forward  with  all  His 
weight.’ 

Two  years  ago,  before  the  summer  holidays, 
I  spoke  of  this  to  Salvador  I3ali  and  since  then 
he  has  painted  the  Christ  of  St.  John  oj  the 
Cross  which  is  now  in  Scotland. 


OF  THF  CROSS  (1542-1591) 

latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  an  Furope  in 
which  moved  so  many  figures  who  have 
influenced  the  “shape  of  things  to  come”  in 
the  realms  of  religion  and  art.  .At  a  time  when 
the  Lutherian  Reformation  was  extending  its 
influence  in  and  from  Germany;  when  John 
Calvin  in  Switzerland  was  launching  possibly 
the  best  apologia  for  the  Reformation  ever 
written;  when  .Archbishop  Cranmer  was 
carrying  out  a  policy  which  brings  his  name 
into  mind  more  than  that  of  any  other 
Churchman  when  one  thinks  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation  in  Fngland;  when  the  same  Fnglish 
scene  had  witnessed  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  Henry  the  Fighth’s  breach 
with  the  Papacy,  and  when  in  Scotland  John 
Knox  was  forming  a  body  of  aggressive 
Protestantism,  woven  from  the  fabric  of 
Puritan  theory,  there  was  growing  up  in 
Castile  the  young  man  who  was  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  Christian  mystics. 
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Sources  of  Inspiration 

During  his  lito  as  a  hriar  ot  the  Order  ol  sen>e  lie  made  his  own.  hnijitying  Iiis  mind 

Mount  Carmel,  the  loundation  ot  which  ol  all  imagery,  ot  all  that  is  not  Gf)d,  and  ot 

traditifin  in  the  Order  has  ascribed  to  the  all  that  God  is  not,  he  looks  out  upon,  and 

Prophet  tiias,  I  rav  Juan  de  la  Cruz  laboured  enters  “The  Dark  .Night  Ot  The  Soul”;  he 

tor  another  Retorm,  that  ot  his  own  Order,  torsakes  everything,  is  torsaken  by  every- 

in  association  with,  and  at  the  instigation  ot  thing,  abandons  all  in  order  to  achieve  utter 

one  of  the  greatest  women  f)f  all  time,  St.  abandonment  to,  and  in,  the  divine  will 

Teresa  ot  Avila.  Their  work,  like  that  ot  all  in  him. 

reformers,  met  with  much  opposition,  theirs  Persecuted  unto  the  end  by  his  own 

even  with  open  persecution,  but  it  continues  brethren,  he  died  at  the  age  of  49  in  the 

into  the  present  day  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  monastery  of  LIbeda.  The  year  was  1591. 

in  the  lives  of  contemplatives  in  the 
Reformed  Order  which  thev  established, 
that  of  the  “Discalced”,  or  Barefooted, 

Carmelites.  VHLAZQUHZ  .AND  LH  NAIN 

Besides  the  active  work  ot  reform  among 

his  fellow -men,  John  of  the  Cross  traversed  Throughout  the  past  few  months  we  ha\e 

the  solitary  wav  towards  union  with  God,  inflicted  on  13ali  a  number  ot  questions 

which  he  describes  in  The  Ascent  Of  Mount  arising  from  comments  by  people  who  had 

Carmel  And  in  the  lottv,  it  sometimes  obscure  his  completed  work.  With  great  good  *■: 

symbolism  ot  his  other  prose  writings  and  humour  he  has,  in  a  series  ot  replies,  helped 

poems.  As  his  name  would  suggest,  he  looked  us  to  complete  the  factual  record  ot  the 

upon  the  Christ,  “ot  one  substance  with  the  “traditional  sources  .  ^ 

lather”,  but  crucitied,  and  heani  the  utter-  Referring  to  Dali’s  letter,  previously  pub-  ■ 

ance  trom  Mis  own  Messianic  Psalm,  HVir  lished,  we  reproduce  the  painting  bv  I.e  K 

didst  Thou  forsake  met  which  in  an  applied  Nain,  trom  which  one  of  the  figures  (in  the  I 
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PEASANTS  BEFORE  THEIR  HOUSE 

(Detail) 


VFt^^O(lfZ  STUDY  FOR  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BREDA 

Bloik  chalk  draining 

same  as  those  ot  Port  I.linat,  except  that  I 
altered  the  actual  |)roportions  to  suit  the 
composition  ot  the  picture.”  To  the  suggestion 
1)V  some  observers  that  a  passage  of  light  below 
the  cross  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
open  pages  of  the  Bible,  Dali  replied,  “ft’s  a  very 
fine  idea,  but  I  did  not  think  of  it.” 
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Sources  oj  Inspirotior) 

foreground — right)  i^  deri\e<.l,  and  a 
drawing  bv  \'elazquez.  .Although  Dali 
does  not  mention  a  specific  painting 
by  Velazquez,  we  think  it  not  unlikelv 
that  this  drawing  was  in  his  mind.  To 
the\iew  expressed  bvseseral  spectators 
that  Dali  had  depicted  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
he  replied,  “onlv  in  ‘appearance’.  It  is 
the  landscape— a  little  idealised — of 
Port  I  ligat  where  the  picture  was 
painted.  All  my  life,  in  e\erv  wa\,  I 
have  thought  of  this  place  as  biblical, 
and  it  is  peopled  exclusivelv  bv  Hsher- 
men.  The  mountains  are  exactfs  the 
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THREE  IMAGES  OE  CHRIST 


lITit’n  the  Diili  painting  lUJ  rusheJ  to  CIjs^o»  for 
inspection  hv  the  ,lrr  Gallery  Committee,  it  lus  seen  hv, 
amonq  others,  clergymen  of  Jijferent  communions.  Their 
liens  nere  printed  in  earlier  editions  of  this  journal,  'since 
June  qth,  nhen  the  painting  nas  first  made  available  to 
the  public,  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  the  form  of  articles, 
radio  broadcasts,  resiens,  etc.,  base  continued  to  appear. 
These  have  not  been  confned  to  this  country.  The  folloiving 
f.so  pages  are  euracted  from  a  lengthy  article  by  Carmen 
Gandara  in  1 1‘  Nacion,  Huenos  liri’s,  dpril  ijth,  iqjJ. 
The  critical  essai  is  built  round  three  crucifis  paintings— by 
II  Greco,  \ela/gue/  and  Dali. 

N  a  pivamblo,  Senora  Gandara  savs  somc- 
thin«  like  this: — 

It  has  hecn  said  too  often — and  lor  oh\  ions 
reasons — that  in  this  centiirv  the  suceessixe 
“isms”  and  their  creators,  have  caused — 
before  our  verv  eves — the  disinteijration  ol 
paintinff,  and  step  hv  step,  it  is  <lescending 
the  road  which  will  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  its  verv  lan«uaoe.  All  too  numerous  are 
the  reasons  lor  this  fliaht  from  lorm,  the 
crisis  not  onlv  in  this  hut  in  everv  other 
lan«ua«e.  Here  we  can  onlv  allude  to  it — 
we  cannot  trace  to  its  source  a  problem 
which  inlluences  everv  plane  ol  existence. 

Hverv  true  creation,  everv  art  which  in 
truth  is  art,  has,  as  its  aim,  a  realitv  which 
is  hevond  it;  an  object  which  is  outwith 
itself.  Hverv  artist  aspires  to  reach  the 
unreachable,  to  express  the  inexpressible. 
Art  reaches  towards  a  supersensual  realitv, 
and  mvsterv  is  alwavs  its  object.  In  this 
sense  we  could  sav  that  great  art  is  sacred 
art,  and  that  profane  art  does  not  exist 
(what  does  exist  is  the  profanation  of  art). 

There  arc  manv  more  reflections  on  conteniporarv 
art  but  limitations  of  space  com|iel  us  to  confine 
quotation  to  the  passages  devoted  to  Dali  an<l  his 
paintint;. 

“What  then  ot  the  Christ  of  Dali,  which, 
when  exhibited  recently  in  Paris,  London 
and  .Madrid,  evoked  in  all  three  cities  the 
most  conflicting  judgments? 

Vertiginous,  without  face  and  almost  with¬ 
out  body,  seen  from  moyement  and  itself  all 


moxement,  falling  precipitately  from  the 
heights  to  the  abyss,  as  if  the  weight  of  its 
uninhabited  body  were  dragging  it  towards 
the  Hery  centre  of  the  earth,  this  Christ, 
the  most  tragic  of  the  three  (FI  Greco, 
\’elazc|uez,  Dali),  our  Christ,  would  he  the 
one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Symbol  of 
the  Apostles,  “descended  into  hell  .  .  .  .” 
The  horizontal  splendour  of  a  stormy  sun 
lights  up  the  shadows  and  throws  on  the 
beam,  which  holds  up  and  no  more  the 
shortened  disjointed  body,  the  ghostly 
shadow  of  an  outstretched  arm.  How  heavily 
that  dead  flesh  weighs,  and  how  inhnite  the 
solitude  enveloping  it  I  All  around  there  is 
nothing.  Broken  lights  and  shadows,  apocal¬ 
yptic  gleams,  and  solitude.  Only  solitude. 
But  it  is  no  longer  the  solitude  of  Genesis, 
when  “the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void;  and  darkness  as  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters  ...”  This  nothingness, 
this  solitude  are  not  the  mere  absence  of 
life;  they  are  the  positive  realities,  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  might  be  thought  that  what 
is  here  painted  is,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
the  death  of  God  in  a  Nietzschean  sense, 
the  expulsion  of  God  from  the  world  or 
God’s  flight  from  a  world  made  over  to  its 
own  deicidal  or  suicidal  will.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  terrible  words  that  have  ever 
been  pronounced — “My  God,  mv  God,  wbv 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me?” — are  vibrant  still 
where  the  face  hangs,  invisible.  If  the 
Christ  of  Velazquez  has  been  seen  from  the 
V  iewpoint  of  order,  that  is  to  sav,  of  equil¬ 
ibrium  between  man  and  the  world,  and  the 
Christ  of  FI  Greco  from  that  of  the  beginning 
of  a  journey  into  the  soul  of  man,  Dali’s, 
the  Christ  of  today,  is  v  iewed  from  nothing¬ 
ness.  (or,  perhaps,  from  a  vibrant  chaos  in 
which  there  still  persists,  mysteriously,  the 
dark  awareness  of  original  sin). 

Let  us  add,  in  closing,  that  behind  Dali’s 
Christ  lies  a  curious  history:  it  is  not  all 


is  scon  from  above,  although  in  prohle;  it 
has  the  disjointed  IxkK  foreshortened  and 
auav  from  the  cross,  the  head  tallen  forward 
on  the  breast,  the  face  invisible.  But  there 
the  likeness  ends.  H\er\thin«  else,  the 
Hashes  of  lioht  and  the  sense  of  dizziness, 
the  apocalvptic  sea,  the  falling  cross,  its 
''inkinu  into  the  open  ahvss  and  the  solitude, 
that  is  to  sav,  the  whole  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  picture,  belongs  to  the  modern 


CHRIST  ON  THF  CROSS  WITH  TWO  DONORS 

(About  1 580-1  585) 
Oil  on  camas,  X  70;  ins. 

(The  Lousrc,  Paris) 


Dali.  The  picture  was  inspired  by  a  draw  ing 
of  most  illustrious  oriirin,  a  small  sketch 
from  the  hand  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
himself,  as  Dali  recognizes.  After  a  vision  in 
which  the  saint  beheld  Christ  on  the  Cross 
he  traced  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  outlines 
of  the  divine  revelation.  “The  figure 
remaining  so  engraven  on  his  mind  that 
afterwards,  being  alone,  he  took  a  pen  and 
sketched  it.’’  Fray  Crisogono  de  San  Jose, 
a  religious  of  the  same  order  and  contemporary 
of  the  saint,  tells  in  his  life  of  the  first 
discalced  Carmelite.  The  Christ  of  St.  John 


CHRIST  ON  THl  CROSS 
(About  I6jl-l6j2) 
Oil  on  canvas,  89  J  X66j  ins. 


\  ELAZgUEZ 


(The  Prailo,  Matlrid) 
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SALVADOR  DALI 


LTUDE  DE  TETE  POUR  LA  MADONL 


SALVADOR  DALI 
l  A  GRANDE  MADONE  DE  PORT  LLICAT 
Oil  on  canvaSf  1 2  X  8/t. 


Mr.  flcnrv  McBride,  the  doven  of  American 
Art  Critics,  said  oi  the  painting  reproduced 
on  the  opposite  pasje: 

“In  his  new,  enormous,  surrealistic  and 
cjuite  important  Madonna  of  Port  Lli^at,  there 
is  no  trace  ol  insinceritv  that  I  could  Hnd  .  .  . 
It  will  he  understood  and  worshipped  hv 
thousands  who  have  never  heard  of  the  word 
‘surrealism’  il  thev  <Tet  a  chance  at  it,  as  I 
hope  thev  will.  The  Church  will  he  well 
advised  to  take  it  on  .  .  .  The  simple  people 
to  whom  this  .Madonna  is  addressed  will  see 
onlv  heautv  in  it  and  mvsterv  and  unendintj 
miracles  t)f  veri-similitude.  The  ajiparent 
transparencv  ol  the  X’irgin  and  Child  will 
not  bother  them  at  all,  as  it  mi^ht  have  in  the 
original  sketch,  tor  here  it  is  so  intenselv 
felt  it  passes  tor  one  ot  those  mvstical  manites- 
tations  known  so  well  to  true  believers  and 
the  Child  is  so  genuinelv  inxested  with  the 
‘heautv  of  holiness’  that  the  devout  can  onlv 
bow  down  and  worship.  In  modern  times  I 
have  known  no  religious  painting  cjuite  so 
keved  to  tradition  as  this  one.  It  will  win  him 
a  ditferent  fame.’’ 


“  ...  it  is  certain  that  Dali  tinds  himselt  at 
a  major  turning  point  in  his  work,  but  it  is 
also  certain  that  he  ap|)roaches  religious  art 
thoroughiv  at  home  with  psychic  problems 
very  near  to  mysticism  ...  in  the  tradition, 
howexer,  of  this  baroque  art  at  which 
Mediterranean  peoples  haxe  always  excelled 
and  which  has  giyen  us,  from  Bernini  to 
Pedro  de  .Mena,  so  many  masterpieces  .  .  .  ’’ 

MICHEL  TAiME  (extract  from  the 
yolume  of  Etudes  Carmclitaincs  dexoted 
to  Le  Coeur). 
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SALVADOR  DALI 

CHRIST  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS 

Oil  on  canvas,  8og  X4J^  ins, 

i 


Let  us  not  make  random  judgements  on  the  greatest  things. 
HERACLITUS, 


The  true  work  oj  .Irf  is  hut  a  shadow  oj  the  divine  perfection. 


MICHELANGELO. 


I’anini  (1695-1768)  painted  his  pitture  beneath 
the  huge  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  which  rests  on  walls 
20  feet  thick.  This  famous  building  is  older  than 
the  Christian  Hra.  Begun  in  27  b.c.  by  Agrippa,  it 
was  completed  in  its  present  circular  form  by  Hadrian. 


ICAMNI 

INTfcKIOR  OF  THt  P.^STHEON 

{Detail) 
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S\l\  M>()K  DM  I 
TFTE  KM*HAHtsgUt  ItIMII 
Oil  on  ni  '  34 


This  picture  was  in  the  London 
Hxhihition  of  December,  1951, 
and  is  now  in  a  prisate  collection 
in  Scotland. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence 
that  Dali  had  a  particular  picture  in 
mind,  since  he  prohahlv  is  well 
accjuainteil  with  the  interior  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  painting  front 
the  Kress  collection.  National 
Gallerv,  Washington,  is  rejiro- 
duced  hv  wav  of  comparison. 


A  N  C  I  H  NT  AN  D  .\1 0  D  H  R  N 
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SAI  VADOR  DALI 

THE  ARTIST  SPEAKS 

The  JoUowinfj  passages  arc  from  the  Secret  Life  oi  Salvador  Dali.  It  nas  completed  in  July,  1941 — ten 
\cars  before  he  painted  Christ  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  In  view  oj  certain  aspects  oj  adverse  criticism, 
especially  that  which  imputes  motives  and  alleges  insincere  opportunism,  it  is  at  least Jair  to  note  both  the 
time  and  the  sound  of  Dali's  observations.  Conceding  that  the  newspapers  oj  the  world  find,  in  Dali, 
excellent  copy,  and  that  all  the  evidence  shows  that  he  does  not  specialise  in  modesty,  wc  can  still Jind for 
ourselves  the  answer  to  the  ijuestion,  “  U7jur  is  his  mission  '"  It  is  clear  that  his  wije.  Gala,  made  him 
believe  in  one. 


OH,  nostalgia  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
sole  period  that  had  been  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  cupola 
of  the  sisv  bv  raisintj  cupolas  of  architecture 
painted  with  the  unique  splendor  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  What  has  become,  in  our  dav, 
of  the  cupolas  of  religion,  of  esthetics,  and  of 
ethics  which  for  centuries  sheltered  the  soul, 
the  brain  and  the  conscience  of  man?  The 
soul  of  man,  in  our  dav,  dw  ells  out  in  the  cold, 
like  beggars,  like  dogs!  Our  age  has  invented 
mechanical  brains,  that  detirading  and  horrible 
‘apparatus  of  slowness’,  the  radio.  What  does 
it  matter  to  us  if  we  can  hear  the  w  retched 
noises  that  reach  us  from  Europe  or  China? 
What  is  this  compared  to  the  ‘speed’  of  the 
Egyptian  astrologers,  of  Paracelsus  or  of 
Nostradamus,  who  could  hear  the  breathing 
of  the  future  three  thousand  vears  ahead! 
What  does  it  matter  that  man  can  hear  the 
World  War  communiques  and  the  ‘congas’ 
sung  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other — 
man,  w  hose  ears  were  made  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  battles  of  archangels,  and  the  canticles 
of  the  angels  of  heaven?  What  is  a  television 
apparatus  to  man,  who  has  only  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  see  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  seen  and  the  never  seen,  who  has  only  to 
imagine  in  order  to  pierce  through  walls  and 
cause  all  the  planetary  Baghdads  of  his  dreams 
to  rise  from  the  dust? 

4  ♦  4c 

Our  epoch  is  dying  of  moral  scepticism 
and  spiritual  nothingness.  Imaginatiye  sloth¬ 
fulness,  entrusting  itself  to  the  mechanical, 
momentary  and  material  pseudo-progress  of 
the  post-war  period,  has  de-hierarchized  the 


spirit.  It  has  disarmed  it,  dishonoured  it 
before  death  and  eternity.  .Mechanical  ci\iliz- 
ation  will  be  destroyed  by  war.  The  machine 
is  doomed  to  crumble  and  rust,  gutte<l  on  the 
battlehelds,  and  the  youthful,  energetic  masses 
that  have  constructed  them  are  doomed  to 
serve  as  cannon-fodder. 

Yes,  I  am  thinking  of  you,  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  youth;  youth  with  flushed  heroic 
faces,  with  your  teeth  holding  trophies 
snatched  in  world  contests  held  in  concrete 
stadiums.  I  am  thinking  of  you,  the  generation 
of  youth,  you  who  have  been  raised  on 
athletic  feats  in  the  unbroken  roar  of  planes 
and  the  radio.  I  am  thinking  of  you,  youth 
exuberant  w  ith  gay  generosities,  youth  of  neo¬ 
paganism  guided  bv  a  monstrous  utopian  idea 
bloody  and  sacrilegious.  1  am  thinking  of  you, 
companions,  comrades  of  nothingness! 

«  4c  «  * 

In  the  past  there  had  been  three  philosophic 
antecedents  of  what  I  aspired  to  build  in  my 
own  brain:  the  Greek  Sophists,  the  Jesuitical 
thought  of  Spain,  founded  by  Saint  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  and  the  dialectics  of  Hegel  in  Germany 
— the  latter,  unfortunately  lacked  irony, 
which  is  the  essentially  esthetic  element  of 
thought;  moreover  it  “threatened  revol¬ 
ution’’. 

*  :)c  4<  :|c 

My  surrealist  glory  was  worthless.  I  must 
incorporate  surrealism  in  tradition.  My  imag¬ 
ination  must  become  classic  again.  I  had 
before  me  a  work  to  accomplish  for  which  the 
rest  of  my  life  would  not  suffice.  Gala  made 
me  belieye  in  this  mission.  Instead  of  stag¬ 
nating  in  the  anecdotic  mirage  of  my  success. 
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the  truth,  hut  the  sole  ‘truth’  which  they 
have  demonstrated  is  that  once  these  ‘isms’ 
are  forgotten  (and  how  quickly  they  are 
forgotten!)  there  remains  among  their  anach¬ 
ronistic  ruins  only  the  reality  of  a  few 
authentic  individuals. 


I  had  now  to  begin  to  hght  for  a  thing  that  was 
‘important’.  This  important  thing  was  to 
render  the  experience  of  my  life,  ‘classic’, 
to  endow  it  with  a  form,  a  cosmogony,  a 
synthesis,  an  architecture  uf  eternity. 


For  there  is  no  materialistic  thought  that 
is  not  basely  mechanical ;  and  even  the  dialectic 
of  Engels  has  only  a  metaphysical  value. 
There  can  be  no  intellectual  greatness  outside 
the  tragic  and  transcendental  sense  of  life: 
religion.  Karl  Marx  wrote,  ‘Religion  is  the 


The  whole  pre-war  and  post-war  period 
is  characterized  by  the  germination  of  ‘isms’ : 
Cubism,  Dadaism,  Simultaneism,  Purism, 
Vibrationism,  Orpheism,  Futurism,  Sur¬ 
realism,  Communism,  National-Socialism, 
among  a  thousand  others.  Each  has  had  its 
leaders,  its  partisans,  its  heroes.  Each  claims 


The  Artist  Spejks 

opium  of  the  people.’  But  historv  would 
demonstrate  that  his  materialism  would  he 
the  poison  of  ‘concentrated  hatred’  on  which 
the  people  would  reallv  croak,  suffocated  in 
the  sordid,  stinking,  and  bombarded  subways 
of  modern  life.  Whereas  ‘the  religious 
illusion’  had  made  the  contemporaries  of 
Leonardo,  of  Raphael  and  of  .Mozart  thrill 
beneath  the  perfection  of  the  architectonic 
and  divine  cupolas  of  the  human  soul! 

Hfi  *  ^  * 

Personally,  politics  have  never  interested 
me,  and  at  that  moment  less  than  ever,  for 
they  were  becoming  day  by  day  more 
wretchedly  anecdotic  and  threatened  ruin. 
On  the  other  hand  i  undertook  the  systematic 
study  of  the  history  of  religions,  especially 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  appeared  to  me 
more  and  more  as  the“  perfect  architecture”. 

I  began  to  isolate  myself  from  the  group,  and 
to  travel  constantly;  Paris,  Port  l.ligat.  New 
York,  back  to  Port  l.ligat,  London,  Paris, 
Port  Lligat.  I  took  advantage  of  my  appearances 
in  Paris  to  go  out  into  society.  V'erv  rich 
people  have  always  impressed  me;  very  poor 
people,  like  the  fishermen  of  F’ort  Lligat,  have 
likewise  impressed  me;  average  people,  not 
at  all.  Around  the  real  surrealist  personalities 
were  beginning  to  gather  average  people,  a 
whole  fauna  of  misfit  and  unwashed  petty 
bourgeois.  I  ran  away  from  them  as  from  the 
cholera.  I  went  to  see  Andre  Breton  three 
times  a  month,  Picasso  and  Eluard  twice  a 
week,  their  disciples  never;  society  people 
every  day  and  almost  every  night. 

Id  «  «  :|l 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  changed  none  of 
my  ideas.  On  the  contrary  it  endowed  their 
evolution  with  a  decisive  rigor.  Horror  and 
aversion  for  every  kind  of  revolution  assumed 
in  me  an  almost  pathological  form.  Nor  did  I 
want  to  be  called  a  reactionary.  This  I  was 
not:  1  did  not  ‘react’ — which  is  an  attribute 
of  unthinking  matter.  For  I  simply  continued 
to  think,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  called  any¬ 


thing  but  Dali.  But  already  the  hvena  of  public 
opinion  was  slinking  around  me,  demanding 
of  me  with  the  drooling  menace  of  its  expec¬ 
tant  teeth  that  I  make  up  mv  mind  at  last,  that 
I  become  Stalinist  or  Hitlerite.  .No!  No!  No! 
and  a  thousand  times  no!  I  was  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  always  and  until  I  died,  Dalinian 
and  only  Dalinian!  I  believed  neither  in  the 
communist  revolution  nor  in  the  national- 
socialist  revolution,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
revolution.  1  believed  only  in  the  supreme 
reality  of  tradition. 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  long  studied  theology.  .And  in  each 
of  the  ideological  short-cuts  which  mv  brain 
had  to  take  so  as  always  to  be  the  first  I  have 
had  to  pay  dear,  with  the  black  coin  of  mv 
sweat  and  passion.  But  if  I  have  participated, 
with  the  lucid  fanaticism,  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniard  that  i  am,  in  all  the  speculative 
searches,  even  the  most  contradictory,  I  have 
never  in  mv  life  been  willing,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  belong  to  any  political  party  what¬ 
soever.  And  how  should  I  be  willing  to  do  so 
now,  today,  when  politics  is  already  in  the 
process  of  being  devoured  by  religion? 

Since  1929  I  have  ceaselessly  studied  the 
processes,  the  discoveries  of  the  special 
sciences  of  the  last  hundred  years.  If  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  me  to  explore  all  corners  of 
these  because  of  their  monstrous  specializ¬ 
ation,  1  have  understood  their  meaning  as  well 
as  the  best!  One  thing  is  certain:  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  in  the  philosophic, 
esthetic,  morphological,  biological  or  moral 
discoveries  of  our  epoch  denies  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  architecture  of  the  temple 
of  the  special  sciences  has  all  its  windows 
open  to  heaven. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

And  what  is  heaven?  Where  is  it  to  be 
found?  ‘Heaven  is  to  be  found,  neither  above 
nor  below,  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  heaven  is  to  be  found  e.xactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  bosom  of  the  man  who  has  faith!’ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SLIMMARY 


Born  Mav  ii,  1904,  in  Fijjiieras,  Spain. 

Now  a  resident  of  California,  hut  has  summer 
house  in  Port  l.ligat,  Spain. 

Fducation:  Public  schools,  Figueras;  and 
Private  Academy  of  .Vlarist  Order  near 
Figueras.  From  1921  to  1926,  .Madrid 
School  of  Fine  .Arts.  (Suspended  in  1924 
for  year  on  charge  ol  inciting  students 
to  insurrection  against  the  school 
authorities;  permanently  expelled  in 
1926  on  grounds  of  extravagant  personal 
behaviour). 

Exhibitions; 

First  showed  in  group  shows  in  .Madrid 
and  Barcelona  between  1925  and  1928. 
First  trip  to  Paris  in  1928  and  first 
exhibition  there,  in  Goemans  Gallery, 
in  1929. 

First  exhibition  in  New  York,  Julien 
Lew  Gallery,  1933. 

Fxhihition  in  Galeria  d’.Art  Catalonia, 
Barcelona,  1933. 

First  exhibition  in  London,  1934 
(Zwemmer  Gallery). 

International  Surrealist  Fxhihition, 
I  ondon,  1936;  Lefevre  Gallery 
Exhibitions,  London,  1936  and  1951, 
One  Man  Exhibitions  in  .American 
Museums:  .Museum  of  Modern  .Art, 
New  York,  November  1941 -January 
1942;  Cleveland  .Museum  t)f  .Art, 
Ohio,  Octoher-Novemher,  1947. 

.American  Museums  in  which  Dali  is  rep¬ 
resented  : 

Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  New  York  (4). 
Chicago  .Art  Institute  ( i ). 

Wadsworth  .Atheneum,  Hartford  ( 3). 
.Albright  .Art  Gallery,  Buffalo  (i). 
Cleveland  Museum  (i). 

Wm.  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery,  Kansas 
City  (I). 

Gallery  of  University  of  Southern 
California  ( i ). 

Fine  Arts  Gallery,  San  Diego  (i). 


Books:  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Dali: 

La  Femme  Visible,  Paris,  1930. 

L' Amour  er  La  Memoire,  Paris,  1931. 

Babaouo  {Scenario),  Paris,  1932. 

La  Conquctc  Je  V Irrationncl ,  Paris,  193^. 

The  Secret  life  of  Salvador  Dali,  New 
York,  1942. 

Hidden  Faces,  New  York,  1944. 

50  Secrets  of  Maqic  Craftsmanship,  New 
A’ork,  1948. 

Dali  Sews,  Limited  Edition  Newspaper, 
November,  1945. 

Dali  \'cws.  Limited  Edition  Newspaper, 
.November,  1947. 

Books:  Illustrated  hv  Dali: 

Lcs  Chants  dc  Maldoror,  Skira,  Paris,  1933. 

Fantastic  Memories  and  The  Maze,  both  hv 
.Maurice  Sandoz,  N.Y.,  1944 and  >940 

The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Douhledav,  N.Y.,  1946, 

Don  Quixote,  Illustrated  .Modern  Library, 
194^- 

Macbeth,  Douhleday,  N.Y,,  1946. 

Fssavs  of  Michel  dc  Montaigne,  Douhledav, 
N.Y.,  1947- 

Ballets;  Book,  Scenery  and  Costumes  by  Dali: 

Bacchanale,  Ballet  Theatre,  N.Y.,  1939. 

Labyrinth,  Ballet  Russe  de  .Monte  Carlo, 
N.Y.,  I94«- 

Mad  Tristan,  Ballet  International,  N.Y., 
1944- 

Scenery  and  Costumes  only  by  Dali: 

El  Cafe  dc  Chinitas,  Ballet  Theatre  (Debut 
Detroit)  1944. 

Sentimental  Colloquy,  Ballet  International, 
N.Y.,  1944. 

Films: 

Un  Chicn  Andalou,  with  Luis  Bunuel, 
Paris,  1929. 

/.’.^^cc/’Or,  with  Luis  Bunuel,  Paris,  i93>- 

Dream  Seouence,  Spellbound,  .Alfred 
Hitchcock  (LI. .A.)  Hollywood,  1945. 

Destino  for  Walt  Disney,  Hollywood, 
1947  (not  yet  released). 

Designed  special  Pavilion  for  1939  New  York 

World’s  Fair — Dream  oj  I'cnui. 
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PHRSONAL  AND  POI  PMICAL 


“  y  iivi,  i9jb.  Alter  a  winter  lon^  drawn  out  into 

I  bitterness  and  petulance,  a  month  ol  torrid  heat. 

1  ot  sudden  ertlorescente,  ot  claril\inij  storms.  In 
this  same  month  the  International  Surrealist 
hxhihition  broke  user  London,  electrils in<>  the  drv 
intellectual  atmosphere,  stirring;  our  slus^gish  minds 
to  wonder,  enchantment  and  derision.  I  he  press, 
unable  to  appreciate  the  si^niticance  of  a  mosement 
ot  such  unlatniliar  features,  jirepared  an  armours  of 
mockers,  sneers  and  insults.” 

Tliat  is  the  openino  passaoe  ot  an  ossav. 
Surrealism  and  the  Romantic  Principle  in  Hc'rhcrt 
Keatl’s  new  volume.  The  Philosophy  oj  Modern 
Art.  On  the  dust-cover  we  are  reminded  that 
“.\lr.  Herbert  Read  is  the  most  interesting 
writer  in  Hn^lish  upon  art  since  .Mr.  Roger 
t  rv.”  I  tried  to  sav  the  same  thing  in  the 
.Apologia  ot  a  hook  on  Leslie  Hunter  in  1937 
and  I  have  not  changed  mv  mind.  On  the 
contrarv,  the  intervening  years  have  con- 
tirmed  the  view  that  Herbert  Read  is  our 
leading  art  critic.  .An  hour  ago  I  listened  to 
him  broadcasting  on  the  subject  ot  .Art 
Criticism.  He  started  his  talk  In  admitting 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  art 
criticism  in  Hngland.  He  went  on  to  discuss 
technicalities  and  jargon,  and  seemed  to 
deplore  the  practice  ot  imputing  to  the  artist 
motives  which  were  never  in  his  mind.  I  also 
understood  him  to  sav  that  there  can  be  no 
true  interpretation  without  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding.  These  obser\ations 
are  worth  remembering  in  the  light  ot  the 
criticism  directed  against  both  Dali  and  his 
work.  There  are,  I  believe,  two  turther 
failings  in  contemporarv  criticism.  It  is  too 
political,  and  it  has  also  become  too  stronglv 
partizan.  The  disease  has  been  dehned  as 
“protege-ism”: if  a  strange  hen  gets  into 
vour  garden  “shoo”  it  awav.  Constable^ 
complained  of  it: 

“The  rage  of  what  mav  he  called  protege-ism  among 
the  rich  and  great,  arising  from  the  e.xpectation  either 
of  beintj  the  hrst  to  tiiscover  tjenius  in  ohscuritv,  or  of 
turning  some  young  man  of  onlinary  talent  into  a  genius, 
though  it  may  now  and  then  he  of  use,  is  far  more  often 


prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of  art,  and  even  to  the 
individual  so  patronised.  V'erv  worthy  men,  possessed 
with  this  vanitv,  become  completely  blinded  to  the 
injustice  thev  commit  to  all  who  have  fairlv  won  the 
held,  and  whom  thev  vvouhl  not  hesitate  to  drive  from 
it,  to  make  room  for  some  favourite  of  their  own  ...” 

To  come  nearer  to  our  own  time.  William 
Knight-,  Protessor  ot  Philosophy  in  the 
LIniversitv  ot  St.  .Andrews,  wrote  in  189}; 

“But  while  the  appreciation  of  .Art  is  now  prohahiv 
greater  than  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  our  art-criticism  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meandering, 
of  intellectual  helter-skelter,  and  not  a  little  rhapsody 
and  vagary.  The  fads  of  personal  taste,  haseil  sometimes 
on  acquaintance  with  a  particular  period,  which  the 
critic  afhrms  to  be  the  only  great  one  in  art-history, 
lead  to  rash  condemnations  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
extravagant  praise  on  the  other.  This  will  in  <lue  time 
correct  itself;  hut,  both  in  I  iterature  and  in  Art,  the 
professional  critic  of  the  day  is  perhaps  a  little  ‘heady 
and  high-minded'.” 

It  seems  appropriate  lor  1952. 

In  the  Philosophy  oJ  .Modern  Art  there  are 
some  references  to  Dali,  such  as  “the 
balanced  compositions  ot  Dali” — “I  doubt 
if  anv  Lnglishman  ....  can  approach  these 
artists  (the  Pre-Raphaelites)  with  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  freedom  that  Salvador  Dali,  tor 
example,  brings  to  their  revaluation” — 
“Dali’s  neat,  tight  Vermeerish  facture  has 
its  aesthetic  as  well  as  Picasso’s  bold,  plangent, 
viscous  brushwork”.  The  essay,  written  in 
1936,  is  a  brilliant  survey  ot  the  movement 
which  had,  in  13ali,  its  chief  exponent.  But 
Dali  has  now  fallen  from  grace  tor,  in  a  letter 
which  I  am  permitted  to  cjuote.  Read  says, 
“1  do  not  particularly  like  this  picture,  which 
I  w«)ul<l  sav  is  a  demonstration  ot  the  painter’s 
cleverness  rather  than  the  expression  ot  anv 
sincere  feeling,  not  appropriate  to  the  subject 
and  not  particularly  interesting  as  a  design. 


'  Memoirs  of  ihc  hje  of  John  Constable  by  C.  R.  Lolic,  R..A. 
Lvitv man's  Library  edition,  p.  24J. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  .Munro  of  Cleveland  for 
remimlinj’  me  of  Knight  in  an  artiile  Aesthetics  as  Science,  Journal 
of  .Aesthetics  and  .Art  Criticism,  .March,  19SI. 
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Ptrwnjl  and  Polcmujl 
advi'itisiiiD  stunts  which  surrounded  the 
International  Surrealist  l:\hihition  anil  Dali’s 
hehav iour  and  “puhlic-relations”,  here  and  in 
America,  were  just  as^^reat  a  “debasement  ol 
his  art”.  I  was  closelv  associated  with  Dali’s 
hrst  laree-scale  London  Lxhibition  in  the 
Lele\re  Gallerv  (the  Zwemmer  Gallerv  held 
his  first  London  Show  in  1934).  Dali’s 
oritiinal  sketch  tor  the  in\itation  card  is  here 
reproduced.  W’e  were  introduced  to  “Snap¬ 
shots  in  colour,  prompted  hv  Dreams, 
Ohjectixe  and  Subjective,  Phantoms,  Diurnal 
Phantasies,  Images  in  Halt-Sleep,  (.)\erwhelm- 
ini»  Objects,  ( )hject-Beintjs,  .Morphological 
Spectres,  Lilliputian  Uneasinesses,  Paranoiac 
Associations,  lixperimental  Oneirism,  Cap¬ 
rices  within  the  W’omh,  Drawers  ot  Llesh, 
.Malleable  Watches,  Verv  Itairv  Apartments, 
Subconscious  Imasres,  lma«es  ot  Concrete 
Irrationality.” 

Altosjether  there  were  29  paintin«s  and  18 
drawinijs.  Lor  over  a  month  I  was  able  to 
study  them  daily.  W’e  all  had  a  smattering  ot 
knowledge  in  Lreiidian  psycholoijy  and  some 
ot  us  could  almost  recite  Andre  Breton’s 
preface  and  Herbert  Read’s  introduction  to 
the  New  Burlington  Hxhihition,  which  was 
on  at  the  same  time.  There  is  not  the  slisjhtest 
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In  colour  and  execution  it  strikes  me  as  some- 
what  \uluar.  Apart  from  this,  Dali’s  renun¬ 
ciation  ot  the  ideals  he  once  held,  his  pro¬ 
fessed  sympathy  with  and  support  ot  the 
abominable  regime  of  Lranco  in  Spain,  his 
debasement  ot  his  art  to  the  aiKertisement 
ot  cosmetics,  corsets  and  Catholicism  .  .  .  .” 

Ruskin,  the  most  eminent  writer  on  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  retjarded  Whistler 
as  a  charlatan.  In  the  face  of  this  Glasgow 
bought  the  Portrait  of  Carlvlc  in  1S91  (the 
first  (Tallerv  in  Britain  to  extend  this  public 
recounition — almost  a  year  before  The  Mother 
was  acquired  for  the  I  ux- 
embouru).  Mavbe  history  is 
repeating  itself.  Dali  is  now 
beina  dubbed  a  charlatan. 

Llsewhere  in  this  issue  he 
speaks  tor  himself,  and  we 
who  read  may  judue  for 
ourselves  if  he  rinus  true. 

Remember  Dali’s  confession 
of  faith,  political  and 
religious,  was  published  in 
1942  (The  Secret  lijc  oj 
Salvador  Dali). 

Recollectintr  the  excitinsr 
days  ot  1936,  I  am  very 
interested  in  Read’s  present 
attitude.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  cosmetics  and  corsets 
have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Surely  the  fantastic  antics  and  Salvador  dali 
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PcrsonjI  and  PoIemiCiil 
doubt  that  the  si^nihcanco  of 
the  “paranoiac”  symbols 
escaped  an  over\N  helminsj 
number  ot  spectators.  And 
it  became  clear  to  me — 
retainini»  some  capacity  in 
psycho  -  analysis  from  a 
period  in  the  practice  of 
medicine — that  (juite  a  fair 
number  ol  the  practitioners 
in  surrealism  were  bojTus. 

Their  efforts  in  simulated 
paranoia  were  little  more 
than  pictorial  illustrations 
of  mental  case  -  histories 
borrowed  from  medical 
literature. 

Dali  eyas  a  detached  phen¬ 
omenon,  as  much  an  indivi- 
dualist  then,  as  he  is  now. 

Some  sections  of  the  press 

I  .  II  T  ,,,  SCLVADOR  D\LI 

yyere  kmdiv.  I  .  \V .  harp, 
ecidently  not  impressed  by  the  dream  inspir¬ 
ation,  in  a  witty  notice  acclaimed  Dali  as  a 
“wide-awake”  artist,  and  concluded,  “These 
pictures  from  the  subconscifnis  receal  so 
skilled  a  craftsman  that  the  artist’s  return  to 
full  consciousness  may  be  awaited  with 
interest.”  An  anonymous  critic  wrote,  “Dali 
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has  the  obcious  cpialities  of  an  old  master,  a 
technic|ue  with  secrets  for  future  stutlents  to 
probe  and  a  responsiveness  to  his  aye  which 
will  cjualify  some  of  his  work  as  a  clear 
historic  recorvi  of  the  spirit  of  our  seething 
contemporary  life.”  I  think  the  same  may 
be  said  now,  sixteen  years  later.  In  design, 
colour  and  execution  I  see 
no  substantial  difference  in 
Dali’s  paintings  today  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  19^6. 
In  content  I  see  a  world  of 
difference.  This  should  not  be 
difhcult  to  appreciate  when 
one  reads  Dali’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  the  changes  wrought 
in  himself  with  the  passage 
of  the  years. 

Although  we  may  not  claim 
to  be  politicians  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  concerned  with 
politics.  And  even  if  we  are 
not  church-men  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  implications 
and  effects  of  religion  on 
onLLET  MYSTIQUE  ^lan  and  society  and,  in 


the  last  analysis,  wo  must  do  our  own  thinking 
and  rotuso  to  ahdicato  tho  rights  to  our  own 
onjovmont.  Tho  promptings  which  assail  an 
artist  and  load  to  a  work  ot  art  ma\  ha\o 
arison  from  a  variotv  ot  moti\os,  strotching 
trom  tho  hopo  ot  noodtul  cash  to  tho  torvour 
ot  roligious  taith.  Wo,  whoso  pri\ilogo  it  is  to 
approhond  and  to  onjov,  should  ho  contont 
to  loavo  tho  artist  in  tho  shadows,  and  not 
worry  oursoKos  too  much  with  philosophic 
doubts  concorning  tho  aosthotic  gonuinonoss 
ot  our  oxporionco. 

UnfortunatoK,  such  an  attitude  doos  not 
dispose  of  doubts  which  may  result  trom  tho 
judgments  of  w  riters  and  thinkers  w  hom  one 
holds  in  high  regard.  Philosophers  and  critics, 
how  ox  er,  are  just  as  liable  to  miss  tho  sig- 
nihcanco  of  changing  trends  or  tail  to 
appreciate  that  neither  analyses  nor  standards 
of  taste  can  exer  touch  the  elusixe  elements 
in  a  spectator’s  reaction  to  a  xxork  ot  art. 
When  I  recollect  hoxx  Dali’s  surrealism  in 
i9j6  repelled  the  axerage  intelligent  “art 
loxer’’,  and  hoxx  his  painting  ot  Lc  Christ, 
xxhich  is  still  surrealistic,  has  had  a  remarkahiv 
opposite  .’’etfect,  I  turn  to  history  and  the 
literature  of  art  criticism  for  enlightenment. 

In  Herbert  Read’s  broadcast  he  expressed 
the  heliet  that  Ruskin  and  Baudelaire  are  the 
txyo  greatest  art  critics  of  modern  times. 
re-study  ot  both  of  them  xx  ould  do  us  all  good. 
A  quick  and  refreshing  glance  at  Baudelaire 
rexealed  the  folloxxing  xxritten  in  a  notice  of 
the  .Salon  of  1859; 

“The  desire  to  astonish  and  to  he  astonished  is  a  xerv 
legitimate  one.  The  whole  question  is  to  know  hv  what 
means  you  wish  to  create  or  feel  astonishment.  Ifecause 
the  Beautiful  is  alwaxs  astonishing  it  would  he  absurd  to 
suppose  that  xxhat  is  astonishing  is  always  beautiful. 
Now,  our  public  which  is  singularly  poxxerless  to  feel 
the  happiness  of  rexerie  or  .admiration  (sign  of  small 
minds)  xxants  to  be  astonished  by  means  foreign  to  art, 
and  artists  obediently  conform  to  its  taste;  they  seek  to 
strike  it,  surprise  it,  stupefy  it  by  unxxorthx-  stratagems, 
because  they  know  it  incapable  of  feeling  ecstasy  before 
the  natural  tactics  of  true  art.’’ 

Bear  in  mind  the  kind  of  art  against  xxhich 
Baudelaire’s  indictment  xxas  directed.  Is  it 
apt  as  a  criticism  of  I3ali  ?  It  might  he  if  Read’s 
ohserxation  still  held  good  .  the  surrealists 


Personal  and  Polemical 
cannot  he  said  to  haxe  anx  theology  or  heliels 
of  any  kind.’’  The  comment,  “the  natural 
tactics  of  true  art’’,  is,  I  think,  intended  to 
conxex  the  idea  that  literary  xalues  haxe  no 
place  in  pictorial  art.  Dali’s  painting  is  a 
denial  of  this,  for,  to  quote  Read  again, “The 
surrealists,  like  Bosch,  are  unashamedly 
;  literary,  and  are  quite  xxilling  to  dispense  xxith 
the  formal  and  abstract  xalues  xxhich  the 
majority'  of  modern  artists  regard  as  the 
fundamental  xalues  in  art.’’* 

Dali  is  a  romantic.  He  is  not  unique  in 
trying  to  make  us  heliexe  that  mankind  is 
moxed  by  spiritual  forces.  He  has  told  us  hoxx 
he  xxas  inspired  to  paint  Christ  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross.  The  result  is  unique,  not  solely 
because  of  its  religious  efiect.  In  a  sense  it  is 
offering  nexx  xxorlds  for  old  in  art  and  in  life. 

^  The  iteanin^  ol  tr(  ( IVliian.  1444) 

“h\ erx  XX  here,  for  the  last  txxo  hundred 
years  and  more,  it  (art)  has  been  xxorshipping 
itself.  But  in  the  upper  and  loxxer  churches 
of  St.  I  rancis,  Hiotto  and  Cimahue  shoxxetl 
that  art  had  once  xxorshipped  something 
other  than  itself.’’ 

— AiDoiis  niixitx — "Those  Borren  Leaves". 
ARTISTIC  TRUTH 

“It  is  of  cardinal  importance  to  distinguish 
here  xxhetlier  it  is  an  artist  or  a  poet  xxh(*  is 
under  consideration,  a  man  xxho  really  has 
the  xirtue  of  Art,  a  practical  and  operatixe, 
not  a  speculatixe  x  irtue.  If  his  system  is  false, 
a  philosopher  is  of  no  account,  for  in  that 
case  he  cannot  tell  the  truth,  unless  hv  accident: 
if  his  system  is  false,  an  artist  can  he  of  some 
account,  of  xerx  great  account,  because  he  can 
create  beautv  in  spite  of  his  system  and  in  spite 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  form  of  art  xxhich  is 
his.  From  the  point  of  x  iexx  of  the  xxork  done 
there  is  more  artistic  truth  (and  so  more 
genuine  ‘classic’)  in  a  romantic  xxith  the 
habit  than  in  a  classic  xxithout  it.  When  xxe 
speak  of  an  artist  or  a  poet  xxe  should  alxxays 
he  careful  not  to  miss  the  xirtue  xxhich  may 
he  in  either,  not  to  offend  something 
naturally  sacred.’’ — (Note  90:  .irt  and  Schol¬ 
asticism  hv  JACgllFS  MAKITAIN). 
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MILLAIS 

CoLiNosLLNTi  who  could  not  paint  rc-huki'd  the  most 
brilliant  gold  medal  student  of  the  Roval  Academy 
on  account  ot  his  technical  proceeilings.  Critics  ol  the 
most  riijid  views  belaboured  and  shrieked  at  an  original 
genius,  whose  struggles  and  whose  efforts  thev  could 
not  understand. 

BlochsooJ's  Matja/inc  tlealt  with  it  in  this  wise:  “\N’e 
can  hardiv  imagine  an\ thing  more  uglv,  graceless,  and 
unpleasant  than  .Mr.  Millais’  picture  of  Christ  in  the 
Carpenter's  Shop.  Such  a  collection  of  splay  feet,  puffed 
joints  and  misshapen  limbs  was  assuredly  never  before 
made  within  so  small  a  compass.  We  have  great  difhcultv 
in  believ  ing  a  report  that  this  unpleasing  and  atrociously 
affected  picture  has  found  a  purchaser  at  a  high  price. 
■Another  specimen  from  the  same  brush  inspires  rather 
laughter  than  ilisgust.” 

•A  leailing  literary  journal,  whose  Art  critic,  bv  the 
wav,  was  a  Roval  Academician,  delivered  itself  in  the 
following  terms:  “.Mr.  .Millais  in  his  picture  without  a 
name  (518),  which  represents  a  holv  family  in  the 
interior  of  a  carpenter’s  shop,  has  been  most  successful 
in  the  least  dignified  features  of  his  presentment,  and  in 
giving  to  the  higher  forms,  characters,  and  meanings  a 
circumstantial  art-language  from  which  we  recoil  with 
loathing  and  disgust.  There  are  many  to  whom  his  work 
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will  seem  a  |)ictorial  blasphemy.  Great  imaginative 
talents  have  here  been  perverted  to  the  use  of  an  eccen- 
tricitv  both  lamentable  and  revolting.’’ 

•Another  critic,  bent  on  displaying  his  wit  at  the 
e.\|iense  of  the  artist,  said:  “.Mr.  .Millais’  picture  looks 
as  if  it  had  passed  through  a  mangle.”  .And  even  Charles 
Dickens,  who  in  later  years  was  a  firm  friend  of  .Millais 
and  a  great  admirer  of  his  works,  denounced  the  picture- 
in  a  leading  article  in  Household  It'orJsas  “mean,  odious, 
revolting  and  repulsive.” 

Rut  perhaps  the  most  unreasonable  notice  of  all  was 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Times:  “.Mr. 
.Millais’  principal  picture  is,  to  speak  plainly,  revolting. 
The  attempt  to  associate  the  holv  family  with  the  meanest 
details  of  a  carpenter’s  shop,  with  no  conceivable- 
omission  of  misery,  of  dirt,  ol  even  disease,  all  finished 
with  the  same  loathsome  minuteness,  is  clisgusting; 
and  with  a  surjtrising  power  of  imitation,  this  picture 
serves  to  show  how  far  mere  imitation  may  fall  short, 
bv  drvness  and  conceit,  of  all  dignity  and  truth.” 

From  these  extracts  it  is  easy  to  sec  what  criticism 
was  a  generation  ago.  .As  .Mr.  Walter  .Armstrong  says, 
“Not  the  faintest  attempt  is  mavie  to  divine  the  artist’s 
stanilpoint,  and  to  look  at  the  theme  from  his  side.” 


MICLHAR  MYSTICISM 


In  I'xplanatiiin  ol  the  ahoM-  diagram  Dali  \\rite'>: 


“In  I4{0  I  had  a  ‘lONtnie  ilream’  in  whieh  I  saw  in  iiilour  the  above  piitnre  (/e/t).  In  niy  dream  it  represents  the  nuileiis  of  the 
atom.  This  nut. lens  has  for  me  a  metaphvsieal  meanini:.  I  think  of  it  as  the  \er\  unity  of  the  universe — the  Christ.” 

“When,  thanks  to  father  Bruno  (Carmelite).  I  was  shown  the  Christ  ilrawn  hy  St.  John  of  the  Cross  I  maile  a  geometrie  drawing 
of  a  triangle  ami  a  lircle  (ry/it).  which  aesthetically  summarised  all  my  previous  e.\pc-riments.  and  I  formeil  my  Christ  in  this  triangle.” 


IT  is  important  to  ivcall  a  passage  from  the 
letter  we  receixetl  from  Salvador  Dali 
(published  jn  the  last  issue  of  the  Scottish 
Art  Rccicic): 

‘‘.\U  .lesthc’tic  .tnifvition.  in  this  |iicturc',  w.ts  toni- 
pletelv  the  opposite  of  .iff  the  Christs  |vainte(l  hv  most  ot 
the  modern  painters,  who  have  all  interpreted  Him  in 
the  evpressictnistic  and  contort ionistic  sense,  thus 
ohtainino  emotion  throuoh  uoliness.  .\tv  princijial 
preoccupatioti  was  that  mv  Christ  would  he  beautiful  as 
the  God  that  lie  is.  In  artistic  texture  and  techni(|ue,  I 
painted  the  CTtrivt  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  the  manner  in 
w.-  'll  had  already  painteil  mv  Rjskct  of  Bread,  which, 
even  then,  more  or  less  unconsciouslv ,  represented 
the  1  ucharist  tor  me. 

“The  oeometrical  construction  ot  the  canvas, 
especially  the  trianole  in  which  Christ  is  delineated,  was 
arrived  at  throuoh  the  laws  of  Divine  I’roporzione  hv 
1  ucca  I’accioli.” 

We  have  not  been  able  to  investigate  tullv 


the  special  signihcance  of  the  last  paragraph 
hut  it  is  perhaps  important  to  note  that  Dali 
said  in  a  further  letter; 

“.All  mv  work  has  always  been  influenced  hv  mv 
dreams  —even  as  durin<j  mv  period  of  surrealism  mv 
dreams  were  very  much  inlluenced  hv  my  Freudian 
studies,  today  thev  are  similarly  influenced  hv  mv  study 
of  nuclear  |)hvsics.” 

He  is  of  the  view  that  nuclear  mysticism 
will  evolve  in  |)aintingas  a  result  of  discoveries 
hv  atomic  physicists.  In  these  new  investig¬ 
ations  into  the  nature  of  matter,  Dali  sees  the 
confirmation  of  Christian  teaching.  In  his 
diagram  of  the  basic  composition  of  his 
painting,  Dali  attempts  to  convey  this  idea. 
I'or  us  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  further  study 
when  some  literature  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  is  made  available.  It  may  not 
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he  so  (lirtitult  to  follow  when  we  recollect 
Dewev’s  discussions  in  Irt  ai  t-xpcricncc, 
“Vet  a  common  interest  in  rluthm  is  still 
the  tie  which  holds  science  and  art  in  kinship 
,  .  .  underneath  the  rhvthm  of  e\erv  art  and 
of  every  work  of  art  there  lies,  as  a  suh- 
stratum  in  the  depths  of  the  suh-consciousness, 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  relations  of  the  live 
creature  to  his  environment.” 

As  a  complement  to  this  line  of  thought  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  tollovvinw  passage  in 
an  article,  ,1  Commentarv  on  the  frtv  in  Timet 
of  Crisis  hv  Francis  Henrv  Tavlor,  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan  .Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
(Bulletin,  April,  1952): 

“Not  onfv  has  the  atom  been  split  iti  our  time,  l>ut 
man’s  conscience  has  been  rent  asunder,  f  verv  artist, 
everv  vsriter,  everv  teacher  is  profoundly  shocked  with 
the  material  irresponsibility  he  sees  on  every  side  and  is 
orterin'4  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  his 
individual  solution.  That  the  form  or  expression  vxhich 
these  individual  protests  take  are  sympathetic  or 
antagonistic  to  our  traditionally  tuned  eves  or  ears  is 
merely  an  accident  of  history — a  rellection  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  crisis  in  which  these  works  are  treated. 
It  is  the  individual’s  riuht  in  a  free  society  to  express 
his  intellectual  and  emotional  conviction  in  his  own 
terms  and  not  to  fie  accused  in  st)  doinu  of  bein'j  a 
propaijandist  for  other  people’s  icleolosjies.  Ru‘,jt;ed 
indiv idualisjn,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  capital¬ 
istic  svstem,  cuts  l)oth  wavs,  and  free  enterprise  which 
is  no  longer  free  is  the  one  thin;*  which  in  the  arts  as  in 
business  we  most  fear.  Academies  and  societies  which 
veer  to  the  left  or  to  the  Right,  far  from  being  the 
i;uardians  of  an  immortal  tradition,  are  merely  the  tools 
of  pressure  groups  whose  greatest  fear  is  fear  itself.” 

ART  IS  FRFH 

“.Must  wc-  then  ahandon  utterly  all  material 
objects  ami  paint  solely  in  abstractions?  The 
problem  of  harmoni/inij  the  appeal  of  the 
material  and  the  non-material  shows  us  the 
answer  to  this  t|uestion.  As  every  word 
spoken  rouses  an  inner  vibration,  so  likewise 
does  every  object  rejiresented.  To  de|)rive 
oneself  of  this  possibility  is  to  limit  one’s 
power  of  expression.  That  is,  at  anv  rate, 
the  case  at  pivsent.  But  besides  this  answer  to 
the  cpiestion,  there  is  another,  and  one  which 
art  can  always  employ  to  any  (piestion  het»in- 
niny  with  ‘must’:  There  is  no  ‘must’  in  art, 
because  art  is  free.” — k\ndinskv. 


FINANCI.M 

I  course  we  ex|H-cted  criticism,  hut 
not  cjuite  the  concentrated  bitterness 
and  irresponsibility  on  the  matter  of 
purchase  price.  The  decision  reached  hv  the 
Corporation  was  not  lightly  taken.  Cilasnow 
wanted  this  picture  and  Cjlas^ow  had  to  pav 
the  price  which,  after  amiable  nei»otiation, 
was  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  fimire.  About 
the  same  time  a  small  picture — in  an  imper¬ 
fect  state — hv  Peter  Breughel,  Christ  and  the 
If'omun  Taken  in  Adultery  was  sold  at  auction 
for  Lii,o2^.  This  led  .Mr.  Denys  Sutton, 
“art  critic”  to  the  hinancial  Times  to  sav, 
“Its  price,  though  hiuh,  bears  Greater  relation 
to  its  value  than  the  IS, 200  paid  hv  the 
Glassrow  .Art  Cjallerv  for  a  paintinjj  hv 
Salv  ador  Dali.”  Who  and  w  hat  determines  that  ? 

Some  years  atjo  a  leadini^  gallery  in  this 
country  paid  something  like  L  12,000  for  a 
“genuine”  old  master.  It  has  now  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  “old  master”  is  still  alive, 
ami  the  picture  now  reposes  in  a  basement  as 
a  “curio”.  .At  least  we  know  who  jiainted 
Dali’s  picture.  Recently  a  collector  paid  an 
even  larger  sum  for  another  “old  master” 
which  is  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
Indeed,  cpiite  a  number  of  hiijhlv  priced 
paintings  which  reach  public  and  private 
collections  reflect  the  tjenius  of  the  restorer. 
The  “hand”  of  the  master  is  buried  in  the 
velvet  jjlove  of  contemporary  pigments. 
Paint  and  canvas  be^in  to  undergo  the  perish¬ 
ing  processes  within  a  short  time  after  the 
completion  of  a  painting.  Bv  that  token  we 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  “pure”  Dali  for  a 
mueb  longer  time  than  some  other  expensive 
works. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  crises — national 
and  international — very  high  prices  are  being 
paid  for  works  of  art.  The  other  day  one  of 
Constable’s  paintings  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(he  did  more  than  one  of  the  same  subject) 
fetched  (.2  1,^2  5.  The  record  price  for  a 
Constable  is  £44,100  (Tlatjord  Mill)  ami  his 
Tale  of  Dedham  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland  cost  £20,000.  Constable  died  over 
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a  hiin<lrr(l  voars  a<i<).  Cc/annc  died  in  190b. 
Ono  of  hi^  characteristic  still  lik*  paintintjs 
changed  hands  at  an  important  sale  in  Paris  this 
month  ( Cognac(|  Cf)| lection )  tor  approximately 
l}8,ooo.  At  the  same  sale  a  \’an  Gogh,  not 
In  any  means  a  masterpiece,  was  soki  tor 
Cl  8,^00.  Glasgow  nearly  bought  the  tamous 
Pcasiint,  an  important  work,  in  i9}6:  the 
price  ot  1 10,000  was  thought  to  he  too  stitt. 
What  deductions  may  he  drawn  trom  the 
“market  yalues”  ot  paintings?  Perhaps  Oscar 
W'ilde  was  not  tar  ott  the  mark  when  he 
said  that  we  knew  the  price  ot  exerything 
and  the  xalue  ot  nothing. 

Among  those  who  deprecate  this  “wiltui 
extraxagance”  are  artists  xxho  deplore  such 
a  “mad  price”  tor  a  xxork  hx  a  lix  ing  painter. 
Hxtraonlinary !  Win  do  they  not  rejoice  that, 
tor  once,  the  artist,  rather  than  the  collector 
or  (k*aler  or  their  descendants,  tvaps  the 
henehts  trom  his  labour?  Saixatlor  Dali  is  a 
man  xxith  an  international  reputation.  His 
“nexxs-xalue”  is  at  k'ast  as  givat  as  that  ot 
Picasso  and  .\tatisse  and  he  considers  this 
painting  ot  Christ  to  he  his  masteipiece. 

Nexer  before  in  the  history  ot  the  Gallery 
has  there  been  such  a  demand  tor  repro¬ 
ductions.  The  magazine,  I'/s/en,  xxhich  circul¬ 
ates  throughout  Latin-America,  teatured  the 
painting  in  a  recent  number,  thus  extensixeix 
publicising  the  cixic  collection.  We  xxant 
our  public  to  be  large  and  xaried  in  character. 
I’rogress  in  art  and  especially  in  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  art  cannot  be  achiexed  by  one  little 
elect  circle.  Besides,  cpiite  a  number  of  little 
circles  compete  for  the  honour  ot  telling  us 
xxhat  xxe  ought  to  like.  The  Dali  painting  is 
not  the  only  important  item  in  the  cixic 
colk'ction.  It  xxill  be  in  good  company.  For 
a  long  time  it  is  certain  to  be  an  attraction, 
xiraxxing  all  groups  and  helping  the  gallery 
to  fulhl  its  chief  function — presenting  art 
to  the  px'ople. 

From  all  the  controxersy  it  should  be  ck'ar 
that  Glasgoxx  has  purchased  an  art  exent. 
Time  and  our  successors  may  determine  if 
xxe  haxe  also  acquired  a  gtvat  and  historic 
xxork  of  art.  .Meanxxhile,  xxe  rest  content. 


ACKNOWLHDG.MtNT.S 

[he  paintin<;s  h\  Dali  reproduced  on  jiaijes  j,  13,  ih, 
2  2  and  23  were  all  in  the  Dali  hshihition  held  in 
London  last  xear. 

i'orbcillc  Jc  Pjin  In  Dali  (page  23)  has  been  taken 
trom  the  reproduction  appearing  in  James  Thrall 
Sohx’s  Sj/uJur  Djli  (The  .Museum  ot  .Modern  Art). 

The  tollowins;  |)aintinijs  are  in  public  collections  and 
we  acknowledge  our  indehte<lness: 

Leonardo  da  N’inci,  Madonna  oj  the  Roi.ks  (page  4)  is 
reproduced  hx  courtesx  ot  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Ciallerx;  .Millais,  Christ  in  the  House  oj  his 
Parents  (page  2{)  hv  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Tate  tiallerv;  Louis  le  Nain,  Peasants  bejore  their  House 
(page  9)  hx  courtesy  ot  the  California  Palace  of  the 
legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco. 

The  Velazquez  StuJv  for  the  Surrender  oj  Breda  (page 
9)  is  in  the  Kiblioteca  National,  .Madrid. 

Photograph  of  Salvador  Dali  by  Douglas  Glass 
(page  iS)  is  from  the  Portrait  Gallery  of  The  Sundai 
Times  and  is  reproducetl  hv  kind  permission  of  the 
Lditor. 

In  the  prejxaration  of  material  for  this  number  xxe  haxe 
been  greatly  helpe<l  bx  .Miss  .Margaret  Sharkey  of  the 
C'arstairs  Gallery,  Nexx  York;  .\lrs.  Brookes  of  the 
Lefexre  Gallery,  1  ondon,  and  .Mr.  A.  Reynolds  .Morse, 
Cleveland,  ITS. A. 

The  colour  blocks  tor  Christ  oj  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
have  been  prepared  bx  The  Scottish  Field,  trom  Koda- 
chrome  him  kindly  lent  bx  the  Editor  of  Tis/on  -Nexx 
York.  It  xvas  impossible  for  the  blockmaker  to  see  the 
original  painting,  so  that  the  result  is  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation. 

To  our  contributors  generally,  to  our  printer,  and 
especially  to  .Mr.  Salvador  Dali  xxe  are  obliged  for 
great  goodxxill  and  co-operation. 

This  third  edition  has  been  rushed  through  the  press 
to  meet  urgent  demand.  We  apologise  for  anx  errors 
of  omission  or  commission.  It  is  our  intention  to 
publish,  at  a  later  date,  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
public  interest  and  diversity  of  opinion  xxith  regard  to 
the  Dali  |)ainting. 

“.^rt  is  more  godlike  than  science.  Science 
tiiscoxers;  art  creates.” — John  oimh. 


“.Art  is  based  on  a  strong  sentiment  of 
religion — on  a  profound  and  mighty  earnest¬ 
ness:  hence  it  is  so  prone  to  co-operate  xx  ith 
religion.” — GotTHF. 
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Bv  courtesy  and  with  permission  oj 
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is  lnaki^^  reproductions  in  two  sizes  oi 

SALVADOR  DALIS 

Christ  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 

'  CC'  45''-  '4"  ■  7'-  ph‘^  ta\.  Ready  early  July. 
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(Jther  Glasgow  .Art  Gallery  pictures  in  preparation 

From  The  Sational  Gallen  oj  Scotland,  Ldinburejh 

CONST.AHLL  The  \ale  ot  Dedham  In  preparation 

BLITINONI:  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  9*'x8i''  In  preparation 

Fifty  other  Ganymed  reproductions  from  public  and  priyate  collections  bv  Brueghel,  \'an  Lvek, 
El  Greco,  Rubens,  Gainsborough,  Blake,  Cotman,  Girtin,  Rodin,  Degas,  .Manet,  Cezanne, 
Renoir,  Picasso,  Dufv,  A'uillard,  .Moore,  etc.  Complete  sets  of  the  prints  may  be  seen  and  bought 
at  all  good  print  shops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  the  publishers’  show-room  at 
the  address  below. 
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